"DOING A  CURTIS'*

preparations. As he sat down at the end of the re-
examination of the last of his own witnesses, Curtis stood
up and said: "I call no evidence, m'Lord."

"What's that?" asked Mr. Bodkin.

" You heard. . . ." said Curtis in a loud voice.

Judges liked him. There are few men at the Bar who
can suggest without interruption from His Lordship that
the jury should stop the case. " Of course, if you wish
to hear my witnesses," Curtis would say, " I can produce
a score, fifty witnesses! But do you want to hear any
more of this remarkable case ? "

To illustrate this phrase that will live for many years
in the vocabulary of the Temple, this slangy and pictur-
esque expression which conjures up so perfectly the portly,
immaculate, self-confident figure who might spring a
surprise at any minute, there is the story of Curtis in
Court during a case that was not going at all well for
his client. Even Curtis had difficulty in keeping a con-
fident expression on his face while the most damning
admissions were extracted from his own witnesses. A
solicitor passed near his seat, and Curtis whispered into
his ear. The solicitor replied with a short sentence.
Upon which Curtis burst into a paroxysm of silent laughter,
a gust of quiet mirth that none in Court failed to observe.
It was as if he had just heard news that completely dis-
pelled his anxiety and revealed, once and for all, the folly
of the opposition case. Judge, jury, his own client, and
even his learned friend, could not help but think that
Curtis had just heard something that would shake the
case to pieces. And his confidence was immediately
transferred to the case for the defence.
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